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FRIDAY, 26TH DECEMBER, 1952 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


WEDNESDAY, 31ST DECEMBER, AT 2.30 p.m. DR. MANN JUVENILE LECTURE. 
Birds’, by Lieutenant-Colonel David Wolfe-Murray  (‘Fish-hawk’’). 
\dmission by special ticket only.) 


RIDAY, 2ND JANUARY, AT 2.30 p.m. DR. MANN JUVENILE LECTURE. “Photography”, 
D. A. Spencer, Ph.D., D.LC., F.R.1.C., Hon.F.R.P.S., Past 
Royal Photographic Society. (Admission by special ticket only.) 


Preside nt, 


MONDAY, 5TH JANUARY, AT 6.30 p.m. FILM EVENING. (See notice below.) 


T 


THURSDAY, 8TH JANUARY, AT 6.15 p.m. SPECIAL MEETING OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
cTION. (See notice below.) 


SPECIAL MEETING OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH SECTION 


A special meeting of the Commonwealth Section has been arranged for 
Thursday, 8th January, 1953, to give Fellows an opportunity to meet the Right 
Hon. Sir Godfrey Huggins, C.H., K.C.M.G., Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, and to hear a talk by him on developments in that country. Sir Godfrey, 
who is a Fellow of the Society, is visiting this country in connection with the 
Commonwealth Economic Conference. Light refreshments will be available 
at the beginning of the meeting, which will be informal in character, from 
3.45 p.m., and the talk will be given at 6.15 p.m. 


JUVENILE LECTURES 


A few tickets, for which immediate application shoulc, of course, be made 
are still available for each of the Juvenile Lectures notified above. Both lectures 
vill be of particular interest, as ‘‘Fish-hawk” will be illustrating his talk with 
lightning sketches and Dr. Spencer’s lecture will be accompanied by a number 
of fascinating demonstrations. 

Each ticket will admit one adult and two children. 
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FILM EVENING 
Ihe second 


at 6.30 p.m. 


Come a Long 


Film Evening of the Session will be held on Monday, st 
The programme consists of the following films: Rig 
Way, Epaves, The White Continent, and London to B: 
Four Minutes. Vhe keynote of most of these films is adventure, and t 
been chosen with a view to the possibility that some Fellows may desi: 
their older children on this occasion. 

Fellows are entitled to introduce two guests, and light refreshment 
served in the Library beforehand, from 5.45 p.m., at a charge of ts. | 

Rig 20 (15 minutes) is the exciting and dramatic story, filmed by the cai 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, of the first fire to occur in connecti 
the drilling of the Company’s oilwells in Persia, and how, at great peri 
extinguished. The film was awarded a first prize at the 


1952 Veni 
Festival. 


We've Come a Long Way (10 minutes) is a Technicolor cartoon s 
the development of oil-carrying ships from the sailing brig of 1861 to a 1 
28,000-ton tanker. It was produced by Halas & Batchelor for the Anglo-! 
Oil Company and won an award at the 1951 Venice Film Festival. 


Epaves (20 minutes) is a weird and fascinating French film produced | 
g 


Cousteau. It was filmed in the Mediterranean by frogmen carrying a 


ciné-camera and shows underwater exploration of hulks lying on the sea-l 
It also introduces the new popular sport of underwater harpoon fishin, 
copy to be shown has an English commentary. 

The White Continent (20 minutes) is a Technicolor film record of t 
season on the ice of the Norwegian—British-Swedish Expedition to Queer 
Land 1949-52. It was produced for the Foreign Office. 

London to Brighton in Four Minutes (4 minutes) is a breath-taking tric 
produced by the British Broadcasting Corporation cameras for ‘l'ek 


and shows the complete journey from Victoria to Brighton by speed 
photography. 


Despite the very foggy evening about 8o Fellows and their friends attend: 
first Film Evening on December 5th. The Undefeated and A Case for Har 
were introduced by their Directors, Mr. Paul Dickson and Mr. Peter P! 
respectively. 


R.D.I. RECEPTION 


The third annual Reception of the Faculty of Royal Designers for Indu 
was held at the Society's House on Monday, 15th December. The rece 
was attended by members of the Faculty and their wives, and guests 
members of the Council of the Society and of the Joint Committee. 
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L100 YEARS OF THE 
VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 


A paper by 
SIR LEIGH ASHTON, F.S.A. 


Director and Secretary of the Museum, read on 
Wednesday, 19th November, 1952, with Sir Harold 
Claughton, C.B.E., Secretary of the Standing 


Commusston on Museums and Galleries, in the Chat 


CHAIRMAN: My first pleasurable duty is to introduce Sir Leigh Ashton 
Director of the Victoria & Albert Museum, to whom you are going to listen 
s afternoon. Probably it is a mere formality to introduce him in the case of most 
su. But there is always a chance that there may be one or two who have not met 
and as we are going to have a short discussion after his lecture, if there is time 
think it would be a thousand pities if those one or two were left in the position so 
gnantly described by W. S. Gilbert when he said: 
They couldn't chat together, 
Thev'd not been introduced 
Leigh has been Director of the Victoria & Albert since 1945; and during that 
i, as all who were fortunate enough to listen to the broadcast last night—if 


listened “between the lines’’—will realize, he has brought to the Victoria & 
\lbert what I might describe as a galvanic influence upon its work and development; 
it the lowest, not even the most captious critic could say that there was any rust 
bout the place. As a matter of fact, he and his splendid team have done immensely 
re than that during this period. 
With this brief introduction, I shall ask Sir Leigh if he will read us his paper 


The following paper was then read : 
THE PAPER 


| am very pleased to be speaking to you to-day, because the Royal Society of 
\rts was the body which initiated the 1851 Exhibition, and, as a result of that, 
ve of the Victoria & Albert owe our existence to it. My subject this afternoon is 
the Centenary of the Victoria & Albert Museum, because the Museum of 
Manufactures, its real ancestor, opened on 6th September, 1852, at Marlborough 
House; the South Kensington Museum itself was not founded in South 
Kensington till 1857, and the foundation stone of the present building was only 
laid in 1899. 

In 1835 a Select Committee on Arts and Manufactures was appointed by 
Parliament “to enquire into the best means of extending a knowledge of the 
arts, and of the principles of design among the people (especially the manu- 
facturing population) of the Country.”’ One of the Committee’s recommendations 


vas “that the opening of public galleries for the people should, as much as 
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possible, be encouraged.”’ Another quotation shows how these early p! 
to link both fine and applied art with industrial production; “‘it equal 
us to encourage art in its loftier attributes; since it is admitted that the 
of the more exalted branches of design tends to advance the humblest 
of industry.” 

No art museum was formed at that time, but the Government S$ 
Design, and local schools, were set up under the Board of Track 
following other recommendations by the Select Committee. ‘he mai: 
was opened in Somerset House. Here ‘the direct application of t! 
manufactures ought to be deemed an essential element.”’ [t was later n. 
National Art Training School, and became the present-day Roya 
of Art. 

A miscellaneous collection of art objects and casts began to accu: 
Somerset House, and some of them were sent on tour to provincial art 
But still no attempt was made to organize a museum. 

In 1851 the Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nati 
held in Hyde Park, in which the applied arts played a most important 
1852 the Government established the Department of Practical Art (cl 
1853 to “Science and Art’’) under the Board of Trade. This body 
administer the existing art schools and to establish ‘‘museums, by 


iT 


classes might be induced to investigate those common principles of tast: 
may be traced in the works of excellence of all ages.” The Great |} 
provided ‘‘an opportunity of making an effectual beginning.” The ‘ly 
agreed to £5,000 being spent on buying, from the Exhibition, objects of ay 
art to be “selected without reference to styles, but entirely for the excelle: 
their art or workmanship.”’ ‘These formed a nucleus of modern products 
which both historic and contemporary works could be assembled. Th 
movers in the setting up of the museum were the Prince Consort 
Mr. (later Sir) Henry Cole, the latter being in overall control until his retire: 
in 1873.* It is hard to over-emphasize the influence on the museum of thes 
remarkable men. ‘Together they had been the mainspring of the G 
Exhibition and now they set themselves to create a cultural centre uni: 
Europe. The Prince was the enthusiastic initiator and lent inspiration t 
scheme, and Cole was the indefatigable organizer and administrator 
museum library possesses a charming tribute to the Prince by Queen Vict: 
It is in the form of a holograph inscription in a volume entitled The Early ) 
of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and reads: ‘‘Presented to the South Kensingt 
Museum, which owes its existence to the Great and Good Prince, by H 
sorrowing widow, Victoria R.” 

The Museum of Manufactures, the true ancestor of the ““V. & A.”’, was op 
on the first floor of Marlborough House on 6th September, 1852. It incl 
the objects bought from the Great Exhibition and the collections fron 


*He was responsible for the general conduct of the Museum, first as Joint Sect 
the Science and Arts Department (from 1853), then as sole Secretary from 1858 
retirement in 1573. 
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ent School of Design. ‘The museum soon expanded with new purchases 
; from private collections. The basic arrangement was by material 
metalwork, ceramics, woodworks, etc. The authorities at first had in 
th ‘the improvement of public taste in Design’’ and ‘“‘the application of 
to objects of utility.”’ As if to reflect these ideas, the title of the museum 
m changed to the ‘Art Museum,” and then to the ““Museum of 
nental Art.”’ A further and far reaching idea was soon added to the original 
is was the selection, description and preservation for their own sake of 
st products of artistic craftsmanship. The objects were classified under the 
ng groups: 1. Woven; 2. Metal; 3. Ceramic or Pottery; 4. Glass; 5. Furni- 
Various. 
this came about may be found in the letters of Sir Henry Cole—that 
wned personality of museum history. “Mr. Phillips of the Office of Works 
saw no objection to using Marlborough House, and at the advice of Prince Albert, 
the Queen gave permission to use the Upper Floors. Colonel Phipps wrote to the 
Office of Works, and Mr. Phillips handed me the keys. I moved in with all speed” 
a good Director. A curious section, which few museum directors would 
risk sponsoring to-day, was devoted to ‘False Principles of Design.”” How the 
public reacted to this was well shown in Household Words by its Editor, Charles 
Dickens—‘‘A house full of horrors.” 
Mr. Crumpet, a gentleman residing at Clump Lodge, Brixton, had always 
een happy. Mrs. Crumpet remarked that “‘his cheerfulness was like a bird at 
But Mr. Crumpet paid a visit to the Department of Practical Art in 
Marlborough House. ‘‘He acquired some correct principles of taste and became 
aunted by the most horrid shapes.” ‘‘I could have cried,” s | ' Mr. Crumpet. 
| was ashamed of the pattern of my own trousers, for I sa piece of them 


” 66 


hung up there as a horror. I dared not pull out my pocket-nandkerchief, lest 

| should be seen dabbing my forehead with a wreath of coral. When I went 

home the paper in my parlour contained four different kinds of birds of paradise, 
sides bridges and pagodas.” 

[he question of the exhibition of false principles is always a difficult one as 
the museum formerly at Stuttgart used to show. Some of the horrors often seen 
there have since become fashionable; our present exhibition at the Victoria & 
\lbert Museum shows equally that present taste may be often remote from its 
mmediate ancestor. 

During its brief stay at Marlborough House (until 1857) the museum 


flourished; such features as the Art Library, cheap catalogues, evening opening, 


and the circulation of original art objects and books to the provinces (started in 
1855) bringing widespread popularity. Visitors in 1856 numbered over 111,000. 

But what was most important was the immediate idea of ‘circulating to the 
provinces.”’ On the first year’s report the Board of Trade sanctioned the borrow- 
ing of articles and the purchase at half price of duplicate and superfluous material. 
‘By these means the whole country is made to participate in the advantages and 
prosperity of the Central Museum and its benefits are not limited to residents 
in the Metropolis.” 
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This wise and safe counsel of Cole—-our greatest administrator—-stil! 
and in modern controversies it might be as well to remember that ( 
is still alive and as far as I am concerned still pursued to advantag 
Last year we served 287 schools of art and training colleges, and 101 
art galleries and libraries. 

The Circulation Collections, as in Cole’s day, attempt to cover all 
covered by the Victoria & Albert Museum itself, the only limiting fa: 
that the objects must, of course, be transportable. The wealth of the 
is obviously directly related to the richness of the main museum: 
Circulation Collections of Elizabethan embroideries, Coptic woven fal 
Chinese pottery and porcelain (containing many important pieces 
Eumorfopoulos collection), rank among the two or three most ji 


( 


collections in the country, while large and representative collections 
been built up in such fields as Early English water-colours, English 
Persian pottery, and Japanese prints. 

The special requirements of art schools have naturally led to an « 
on contemporary work, with the result that the Circulation Depa 


contemporary collections are now much more extensive than those of t 


museum. ‘The collection of contemporary textiles is the largest and most 
sentative in the country, while the collections of contemporary ceran 
prints are also among the most important. 

In addition to its own permanent collections, the department has cus 
material transferred from other national museums and made available { 
to the provinces. In particular, important collections of Greek pottery, | 
glass, British prehistoric pottery, and British medieval pottery have bi 
to the department by the Trustees of the British Museum. 

The Circulation Department assists provincial museums and art 
in three ways: by providing travelling exhibitions, by making long 
individual objects to fill gaps in provincial collections, and by making 
towards the purchase of objects by provincial institutions. 

The travelling exhibitions are available to any provincial museum 
gallery that can provide adequate and secure exhibition-space, even thoug 
own collections may be unrelated to the fields which they cover. In ad 
public libraries may borrow those exhibitions which relate to book-prod 
and the graphic arts. No charge is made for the exhibitions, but the bor 
pays half the cost of transport and the cost of insurance. 


y 


The travelling exhibitions fall into five categories. The first category 
contains the cream of the collections, consists gf a small number 


ot 
exhibitions made up of both three-dimensional material displayed in show 
and flat material for wall-display. ‘These exhibitions cover such general t! 
as “Gothic Art,’ ‘Islamic Art’? and ‘‘The Decorative Arts of the It 
Renaissance.’’ ‘hey include small sculpture, bronzes, ceramics and 
textiles, silver, eixxamels, ivories, illuminated manuscripts and engravings 
are designed to be shown in the largest provincial galleries, for three mon 
a time. ‘he second category consists of exhibitions made up entirely o 
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mensional material displayed in show-cases. These vary in size from small 
hibitions such as ‘‘English Alabasters”’ (2 cases) to full-scale ¢« “bitions such 

English Pottery and Porcelain’’ (7 cases). hey also are s! n for three 
ths at a time. The third category consists of exhibitions made up entirely 
1 original material for wall-display. ‘These again vary in size from 30 
ames, and cover such subjects as ‘Early English Water-colours,”’ “The 
“English Embroideries,”’ and ‘Japanese Prints.” 


f fram 
jistory of Lithography,” 
hey are shown for one or two months at a time. The fourth category consists 
f small photographic exhibitions made up on panels, and especially designed 
r small halls where the more valuable framed originals in the third category 
shibitions would be inappropriate. The fifth category covers small displays 
ach consisting of a collection of three-dimensional objects devoted to a single 
specialized theme, such as “‘Italian Maiolica”’ or ‘‘French Lace,’ and set out in 
single show-case. These single-case collections are lent for twelve months at a 
en 

\l| these travelling exhibitions are sent out as complete self-contained units 
complete with posters, descriptive notes, and labels. ‘The three-dimensional 
shibitions, which are accompanied by collapsible show-cases and fittings, are 
sent by museum van in the charge of a skilled packer who assembles the 
xhibition; while the framed exhibitions and panel-displays travel by rail and are 
ung by the provincial museums’ staff. ‘The labelling of the exhibitions tends to 
e rather fuller than in the Victoria & Albert Museum itself, and in some cases 
the whole method of presentation is frankly didactic. Illustrated booklets or 
ntroductory leaflets have been prepared for sale with some of the exhibitions. 

lhe total number of exhibitions in existence at any one time is usually between 
oo and 125, but the total number of individual showings in a year may be as 
high as 400, divided among well over 100 borrowing institutions. 

[he department is also responsible under the Director’s sanction for 
administering the Government’s system for giving financial grants towards 
purchases by provincial museums. These grants, which usually vary between 


30 and so per cent of the price, are available to assist the purchase of all types of 
museum objects (but not equipment) including not only paintings and objects 
ff art, but also natural history, geological, ethnographical, and archzxological 
specimens. The total sum disbursed in grants each year amounts to about 


{1,000, and it is hoped will increase. 

The material available for loan to art schools and teachers’ training colleges 
onsists of framed examples, which are mainly originals, and unframed mounted 
photographs and reproductions. 

The framed material, amounting to over 10,000 examples, is divided into two 
categories. The first category consists of some 6,000 examples made up into sets 
of 18 frames each, which are lent to schools for a term at a time. Each set covers 
a specific theme, and the number of different themes amounts to over 150, 
covering between them almost the whole field of the fine and applied arts. Some 
sets are intended for direct use in technical instruction in the classroom, while 
others are designed to be enjoyed by the general body of the students. 
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The framed and unframed material is lent not only to almost every 
and teachers’ training college in the country (amounting to 300 in 
but also to service art departments, such as the art classes of perman 
Education Centres. These include the various Army Education Cent: 
British Zone of Germany. 

The lantern-slide collection was started in a very modest way in 
original purpose was to meet the needs of lecturers in the museum its: 
was soon made available to outside borrowers as well. At first the collect 
entirely haphazardly, and it was not till the museum was reorganized 
that there was any question of it being systematically built up o1 
catalogued. However, owing to the First World War, the issue of the 
was delayed till 1920, and even after that date the growth of the c 
although steady, continued to be unco-ordinated, and depended mor 


needs of individual lecturers than on any preconceived plan. Despite t 


collection was used on a considerable scale, and during the inter-war yea 
12,000 to 15,000 slides were borrowed each year. 

This reorganization, which will take several years to complete, invo 
systematic examination of all the 34,000 slides in the collection, the ; 
addition of some 5,000 slides each year up to a provisional target of 50, 
the fitting-up of a new visitors’ room for borrowers. The need for 
comprehensive reorganization is shown by the fact that during the first 
following the post-war re-opening of the collection, over 40,000 slides wer: 
or three times as many as in the immediate pre-war years. Moreover, the nui 
continues to increase year by year. 

All these expansions show how admirable the conception was. At the same tin 
how I wish I could see the exhibitions that went out in a specially construct 
railway truck in 1855 with 600 objects which were seen by 307,000 paying 
entrants, or the second and more grandiose ‘* Circulating Museum” in 1861 { 
which 429,000 people in the Midlands paid to see goo objects. 

In 1857 the museum was moved to the present South Kensington sit 
become part of the great collective museum to be known as the ‘Sout 
Kensington Museum.” This was part of the Prince Consort’s far-sighted plans 
to set up a great cultural centre of museums and colleges on the land betwee: 
Kensington Gore and Cromwell Road which had been bought for the purpos: 
out of the profits of the Great Exhibition of 1851. The Museum of Ornamental! 
Art and the Art Library were therefore joined by collections of British paintings 
(including the newly presented Sheepshanks Collection); Sculpture and 
Engravings; Architectural Examples; Appliances for Scholastic Education 
Materials for Building and Construction; Substances used for Food; Anima 
Products; Models of Patented Inventions; Reproductions by Means of Phot 
graphy and Casting. The museum was opened by Queen Victoria 
22nd June, 1857. 

The administration of the museum had already been changed. ‘The Depart 
ment of Science and Art, now to be responsible for such greatly increased 
collections, left the Board of Trade in 1856 and became part of the Educati 
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ent. In 1899 the Department of Science and Art and the Education 
ent were merged in the newly constituted Board of Education. The 
ecame the Ministry in 1944. 
South Kensington Museum soon began outgrowing its galleries, and a 
ird building programme was followed until 1884. The North and South 
were finished by 1862; the lecture theatre, old refreshment rooms and 
eries above, by 1868; the Cast Courts by 1872; the Art Library, and East 
West Courts by 1884. Meanwhile the scientific and other collections had 
ioved either to the other side of Exhibition Road or elsewhere in London, 


leaving the fine and applied arts in the main building. The Bethnal Green 


\useum, a branch of the South Kensington Museum, had been opened in 1872. 
[t consists of the rebuilt iron structure originally erected at South Kensington 
n 1856-57 and taken down in 1867. ‘The man chiefly responsible for the building 
evelopment, although many artists and designers were employed at different 
times on the interior, was Captain Francis Fowke, R.E., who was official architect 
and engineer from 1860, and superintendent of construction from 1862 until he 
died in 1865. Major-General H. Y. D. Scott, R.E., completed later parts of the 
building, sometimes from designs commenced by Fowke. 

By the 18go’s the fame and importance of the art collections had become world- 
wide. For nearly half a century, this conglomeration of exhibits was very popular 
with the Victorians, and the museum presented a picturesque and almost rustic 
appearance of trees and flowers to visitors approaching from the Underground 
Station or from Brompton Road. But the growth of the collections made new 
buildings essential, and in 1891 a competition was held for designs to cover the 
areas facing on to Exhibition Road and Cromwell Road. It was won by Mr. (later 
Sir) Aston Webb; but the foundation stone of the new buildings was not laid 
until 17th May, 1899. It was the last major ceremony performed by Queen 
Victoria, and she directed that the title of the museum be changed to ‘The 
Victoria & Albert Museum.”’ On 26th June, 1909, King Edward VII opened 
the new buildings. In that year the “‘V. & A.’’ became a purely art museum for 
the first time, the scientific collections being opened as the Science Museum. 

The basic arrangement of the art collections from 1852 until 1945 was by 
materials and type of object; the names of the Departments came to be estab- 
lished as: Architecture and Sculpture; Ceramics; Engraving, Illustration and 
Design; Library and Book Production; Metalwork; Paintings; Textiles; and 
Woodwork. ‘These Departments, with those of Circulation and Museum 
Extension Services, still determine the administrative and academic organization 
of the museum, though the main policy has altered to some degree. 

Historically, at this point in my lecture, we are still concerned with our origins 
before the Commissioners had settled on their sites. Many of the relics of the 
1851 Exhibition were still in existence and had to be exhibited; this took place 
at Gore House, the former home of Lady Blessington, and during the 1851 
Exhibition a celebrated restaurant run by Soyer, the famous chef. Here an 
exhibition of students’ work from the art schools, already associated, and quite 
rightly, with the work of the museums, were combined with the old nucleus, 
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and to this exhibition, Mulready, the celebrated painter, had lent his 
of nudes. These are quite rare now, for Mulready was a painter 

concerned with dressing people up. Eastlake and his colleagues wer 

by his nudes and on the opening day everyone was adjured to keep t! 
out. Her Majesty, with her usual sense, went into the room and seeing | 
they were, sent for Prince Albert and the Princess Royal, saying ‘‘\\ 
Works.” 

The rapid development of a museum of such an extensive natur 
primarily, to a number of devoted officers, whose work must have sti 
interest in works of art in general, but also stimulated the interest in co 
For it must be recorded that while the Museum was founded “‘to pron 
extension of knowledge of the arts and the principles of design am 
people,” the success of its principles led to the acquisition of works of 
themselves and the extension of collecting in general; this became in the Vi 
and Edwardian eras a chance for the enrichment of taste in a far wider 
than was before normal. 

The purchase of selected portions of the Bernal collection for £20, 
1855 was a first step in this phase of the museum, though if Mr. Gladstor 
not been such a curmudgeon the nation would have had the whole lot for / 
as offered, whereas it fetched £62,000 even in those days. But the entire So 
collection was bought in 1860 by John Webb for £11,000, to whose Trust 
existing, we owe a valuable small income: the decision to purchase \ 
entirely to Lord Salisbury, as had the Government aot fallen, the decision 
have rested with Lord Palmerston, whose well-known aversion to medizva 
was well expressed by his enquiry ‘“‘What is the use of such rubbish to our n 
factures?”’ It is curious to reflect that on the occasion of this remark | 
Palmerston was not looking at the mediaval section of the Soulages collect 
but at maiolica. 

This new importance of connoisseurship, of course, leads me on to the gr¢ 
of all the names in our history, except Henry Cole, namely, Sir Charles Robins 

Of course there are other renowned Civil Servants like that great disciplina 
Sir Charles Morant and even the redoubtable Skinner, who I believe caught 
of my colleagues, still living, cooking kidneys in the Library on Mafeking nig 
and scared the pants off him; but if it be suggested that anyone did more for t 
museum than Robinson, I am prepared to swear he does not exist. He may |! 
worked in a time when it was comparatively easy to buy, but, my God, what 
bought! 


He was born in 1824 in my home town, Nottingham; he died in 1913 
once met him as a small boy; he was Headmaster of the School of Art at Han 
in the Potteries in 1852, he was Curator of the Museum of Ornamental Art 


1853, he organized the Circulating Train in 1855, he was Superintendent 
the Art Collections (Marlborough House) in 1857. 

In my view our collection of Italian sculpture is the finest in the world—that 
to say, in one collection—-and it is to Robinson we owe it in the main. 

In 1860 Robinson bought 12¢ pieces and made the following importa: 
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t: “The desirability of embracing every opportunity for the acquisition 
ens of sculpture especially such as seemed only to occur at this period in 
; been kept steadily in view,’ and ‘I would try to urge the desirability 


neglecting no occasion for the acquisition of the more important monuments 


‘sculpture and the minor decorative arts; every day such works are becoming 
re and more difficult to procure.”’ 
Let us look at a few of the pieces of sculpture he bought in 1861, a year I have 
cked on entirely at random. What a haul ! 
When Sir Charles retired in 1go1, after having founded with the Marquis 
\zeglio the celebrated Burlington Fine Arts Club, he had done more in his field 
the nation’s collections than anyone before or since. 
During his day the museum had expanded and altered, as you have seen, and 
vas tor his main successors, Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith and my predecessor, 
sir Eric Maclagan, to review and censor its presentation as part of the newly- 
nstituted Ministry of Education and to decide in what form it was best to adapt 
e museum. ‘The enormous and rapid growth of fifty years needed digesting, 
it this did not mean that we stopped acquisitions. The emphasis lay, in my 
ew, in those years on connoisseurship and collecting; it had shifted a considerable 
,ount from the original conception in which the objects were primarily exhibited 
r design and taste value rather than for taste value only. Not that the desired 
sult of improving the taste of the public and the design of manufactured goods 
id disappeared in any way, but, to use a modern expression, the slant had 
tered. In a contented and rich world the collector was considered at perhaps 
high a value. At the same time, particularly in my predecessor's time, some 
itstanding things were acquired: the Eumorfopoulos collection; the Desiderio 
irgin and Child; the Easby Cross, the Byzantine roundel from Heiligenkreuz 
e a few examples of a catholic and discriminating taste. 
| have not been long in the saddle, but I would wish to record the Bernini 
veptune, the only Bernini group outside Italy, the selection from the Kelekian 
lection of Islamic pottery, much the finest in any museum, the collection of 
Great Masters of Calligraphy, who founded the roots of typography and 
ir first Houdon, the bust of Voltaire made for his devoted pupil the Marquise de 
Villette. 
But I have had to take in hand the question of my building; we could not go on 
ith this agglomeration in a building so ill-suited to housing such a vast collection. 
Ve have no lift from the ground floor, we are over-decorated, architecturally, 
e lack storage to an enormous degree. We are the most intractible building I 
ave ever known. We had to consider the people who wish to learn about the 
general history of art and it seemed better to give them that history by a selection 
f masterpieces of all materials concentrated on the ground floor, where I hoped 
they would not suffer too much from that tiresome disease known as ‘‘ museum 
fatigue’, and at the same time preserve on the upper floors the vast riches of our 
illections divided on the existing selection by material, so that the expert or the 
glutton can sate his appetite or his desire at leisure. At the same time, with the 
ible assistance of the Ministry of Works we have merely masked the outworn but 
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important architectural features of the museum and any successor of 
uncover them if taste changes. 

Our methods of display in the main collections aim at showing the 
its best advantage, while providing as much information as possib] 
interfering with the public’s esthetic approach to the object. For th 
museum, after you have conserved the objects, made them availab] 
student and expert and showed them so that the man in the street may 
and understand them, is ultimately that it should be a centre of cultur: 
and education, in fact a Mowwreiov. 


Times and taste change always and so does the attitude of the publi 


staff, but, looking back over the hundred years of the museum's history 

like to end by focusing attention again on the collections. When one reg 
thousands of superb objects we possess, and the further thousands of i1 

specimens in the Study Collections, one realizes the remarkable achiever 

century’s scholarship and expertize. It reflects not only the high star 

taste and appreciation of three generations of museum officials, but the 

and generosity of large numbers of private collectors who have given or beq 
their treasures to the nation. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: I should like to start the discussion by asking a question 
interests me personally. The lecturer did just mention the history of art; t 
been the subject of some acrimonious correspondence in The Times recent! 
I should like him to explain to me is this. He possesses in his museum object 
represent the history of art over the period which it covers. Is that history elal 
at all by specially picked lecturers? Are there lecturers in the general system 
museum ? 


THE LECTURER: We have in the winter months a series of specially picked | 
which are free, once a week. Of course, we have twice a day a guided tour. An 
any school that wants to have a special party may come and ask, and we 
a lecturer. There is no course on the history of art as such, but the weekly 
are on special subjects which usually cover a limited sphere. Last year the 
on the 1851 Exhibition. This year we are concentrating on subjects to d 
coronations and so forth. 


MR. W. KENT: Could the lecturer tell us when it was first called the \ 
& Albert Museum ? 


THE LECTURER: I think in 1899; it was first called the Victoria & Albert when Q 
Victoria laid the foundation stone of the new building. 


MR. H. J. BRAUNHOLTZ, C.B.E., M.A.: I should like: to ask Sir Leigh A 
while congratulating him on the extraordinarily effective way in which h: 
created an entirely new setting for the collections, what materials have beer 
to do this; have they any permanent qualities as architecture or will the: 
to be renewed frequently? The reason I raise that point is that I think that ir 
particular case the only thing that could have been done was to have masked 
background, as has been done. In the British Museum, where I work, we are si! 
more fortunate perhaps in having architectural features to which nobody could 
seriously object; they are at any rate very much more simple and less ornat 
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ve still have to find the museum in which the architectural features are so 

pted as to form a perfect setting for the collections which have been put in 

t should be possible to solve that problem, provide d the collections are of 

hat homogeneous character; although in a big museum such as the Victoria 

t, which has so many different classes of object, you cannot particularize 

rchitectural features in advance because you do not quite know for what they 

g to be used as background. Indeed I have heard it said that the Ethnographical 

m in Stockholm has solved the problem most successfully by using a military 

ks, which has no architectural merit at all, except in being so completely 

cript that it can be adapted by the interior fittings to any kind of objects you 
put into It. 

nder whether the lecturer considers that the particular solution which he has 

at should be the permanent one for that building, or whether he does not 

nk that he ought to have an entirely new building which would be suitably 

numental in itself; because one does feel that major works of art need a genuine 


tectural setting of a monumental character. 


HE LECTURER: The point is a very cogent one. What I have done can be moved; I do 

nsider that what I have done is permanent, because | see quite clearly that in 

enty years’ time tastes will have changed again, and there will be all kinds of new 

processes Which may make it possible to mask the building far better than we 

een able to do it at present. We have done it in ‘‘semi-permanent” style. There 

are a certain number of walls of brick and plaster and so forth, but the brick structures 

are done in something which will certainly last for twenty years. They are not very 

expensive—you know what the limits of our budget are. But they should be able to 
be replaced or altered in any way one wishes. 

Of course, it is a fact that we have got all these vast halls which are completely 
insuitable for putting things in; they really ought to have roofs put in, but the span is 
far too large to put a false roof in without the most tremendous expenditure on steel. 
So we have to take temporary measures which must last for the next fifteen or twenty 
ears, otherwise they would not have been worth taking at all. 

The ideal for a museum is very difficult to think of. The best museum I know is in 
leheran, where everything is so simple and so suited to the objects inside it that 
[am sure it is one of the best museums in the world. I like the Museum of Modern Art 
very much, because it not only caters for modern pictures but has a Japanese system 
f sliding walls and so on which makes it very easy to adapt a gallery for any 
particular need. 

Of course one of the great difficulties about museums is that you may get a 
tremendous inrush of extremely important objects. | bought an enormous object the 
lay before yesterday, and | have not the slightest idea what I am going to do with it. 
| have not thought about it yet; but I had to have it. I shall no doubt improvise a home 
for it somewhere. That is one of those things that are a perpetual cause of changes. 

But as I say the present adaptation can easily be altered the moment that some new 

heme is considered by my successors to be better. 


MR. H. J. BRAUNHOLTz: It seems that the perfect building cannot be designed 
until the collection is absolutely complete. As long as you are in a state of growth, 


you cannot prophesy in what direction it may develop. So you cannot prefabricate 
a perfectly appropriate building. 


'HE CHAIRMAN: I now come to my second pleasurable task, which is to express 
all our thanks to Sir Leigh. I need not say much, because I have sensed that 
all of you have been extraordinarily interested. But I do want to congratulate 
Sir Leigh on having, within the space of less than an hour, given us the bare 
bones of history for a hundred years, and so clothed those bones that every 
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moment of it was alive for us, quite apart from the pictures selected—inc 
I congratulate whoever displayed the slides. 


The vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation. 


MR. GORDON RUSSELL, C.B.E., M.C., R.D.1. (Director, Council of Industrial | 
The Chairman of the Council of the Society told me how much he was 
forward to being present to-day to listen to Sir Leigh’s lecture. Unfort 
he has had to give evidence in court, and I am speaking in his stead. 

I am sure that before we separate, you will wish to thank Sir Harold C| 
for the charming way in which he has taken the Chair to-day. 

Sir Leigh made very clear the connection between the Royal Society 
through the Great Exhibition of 1851, and the Victoria & Albert Museu 
I think we shall all go away with a much clearer picture in our minds of the | 
of this great institution. 

I think one of the great things about Sir Leigh is his interest not 
the historical things but in the things of to-day. He gave my Council an opport 
and backed us up in every possible way, at the end of the war over the big exh: 
of “Britain Can Make It’’; and in my more irresponsible moments I argue wit 
as to whether the Victoria & Albert Museum put the Council of Industrial [1 
on the map, or the Council of Industrial Design showed Londoners where to fir 
Victoria & Albert Museum. We have never settled this one. But our gratitud 
out to Sir Leigh for the work he has done. 

I should like very much to propose a vote of thanks to Sir Harold Cla 
for taking the Chair. 


The vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclamation, and the » 
then ended. 


GENERAL nw es 2 S$ 


DUTCH PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


The exhibition of Dutch paintings at the Royal Academy, which remains ope! 
March, contains a few pictures painted before 1500, a few painted in the sixt 
century, and six hundred painted after 1600. The earliest are two religious sul 
The first, The Man of Sorrows, ascribed to Geertgen tot Sint Jans, is an intole: 
distressing concept where the blood streaming from the wounds and the flagel! 
make violent assault on our pity and arouse our horror. The second, The Entomh» 
ascribed to the Virgo inter Virgines Master, is more honourably emotive becaus: 
scene is tenderly and personally imagined and set down simply without sadistic t 
We know nothing of Geertgen except that he lived with and worked for the Bret! 
of St. John in Haarlem; his only authenticated pictures (two sides of an altar-wi 
given by the Dutch to Charles I in 1635) belong to the Vienna Gallery. The ident 
of the Virgo inter Virgines Master is not known; the name was invented for 
painter of a Virgo inter Virgines which belongs to the Amsterdam Museum; 
pictures so labelled (including a magnificent triptych owned by the Bowes Mus: 
and recently lent by them to Agnew’s) are presumed by some the work of the sar 
hand. We know more of the sixteenth century painters whose works are seen | 
These include a Self-portrait by Marten van Heemskerck with the Coloss: 
included in the background as he spent some time in Rome; Heemskerck was a 1 
and successful artist but so obsessed with the fear of poverty that he always cart 
money sewn into his clothes; when he died in Haarlem in 1574 he left a propert) 
provide annual dowries for couples to be married on his grave—a provision execu! 
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1. Joachim Uytewael (or Wytwael), represented by an Adam and Eve and 
signed picture, was a delightful Mannerist who visited Italy and France and 
ck some of the elegance of the School of Fontainebleau when he returned to 

his native Utrecht. 
seventeenth century begins triumphantly with Frans Hals whose large 
t of the Officers of the Civic Guard of St. Adrian is lent by the Frans Hals 
m in Haarlem; painted in 1627, when he was still under fifty, this gay slap-up 
t performance is especially welcome as the National Gallery has no Hals group- 
iit of this type. In the brilliantly painted and fascinating head and shoulders of a 
niling young woman, ascribed to Hals, and lent by Mr. George Wyndham, the 
from the left casts shadows as sharp as a modern photographer's arc lamp; and 
ilf smile is suggested by the light catching the muscle at the corner of the mouth. 
r Codde, who finished one of Hals’ finest militia groups, is seen here in two 
tures; and there is a signed Portrait of a Lady by Bartholomeus van der Helst 
h reminds us that this portrait painter made a fortune when Hals and Rembrandt 

ere both bankrupt. 

rhe large Gallery III has a really memorable array of portraits by Rembrandt 
rnating with large landscapes by Albert Cuyp—an arrangement so excellent that 
he room looks more like a permanent gallery in a museum than a collection of loaned 
pieces. Here too we have Rembrandt’s St. Peter denying Christ which dates from his 
sst period and was acquired some twenty years ago from the Leningrad Hermitage 
for the Amsterdam Museum. This picture and some of the Rembrandt portraits and 
jost of the Cuyp landscapes have evidently been lately cleaned which adds to their 
itality. The same applies to some flat landscapes whicl: used to be covered in brown 
sup and ascribed to Rembrandt and are now seen to be green-grey and signed by or 
ascribed to Philips Koninck. Other pictures formerly ascribed to Rembrandt are shown 
ere ascribed to his associate Jan Lievens who was said by Huygens in 1631 to be 
Rembrandt’s superior in “‘sublimity of invention and audacity in ideas and forms.” 
Elsewhere there are scores of pictures by the interior and genre painters familiar 
ill from the National Gallery examples. Adriaen van Ostade filters light through 
grimy windows on his stunted peasants ; de Hooch shows comfortable gentry sipping 


cocktails on terraces with sunset skies behind them; and Jan Steen and Vermeer 
parade their technical perfection. Among the landscape painters, Van Goyen and 
Jacob and Salomon van Ruysdael are seen in some forty pieces; and we can follow 
Dutch sea-painting from Jan Porcellis, who produced two marines a week for twenty 
weeks for an Antwerp dealer in 1615, to Willem van der Velde the younger who died 
it Greenwich in 1707. Among the still life and flower pieces I preferred some sensitive 
vorks by Pieter Claesz, Nicholas Lachtropius, Simon Verelst and Coenraet Roepel to 
the brittle pink flowers, blue leaves and tendrils painted by the more famous De Heem 
and Van Huysum. I also enjoyed some skating scenes by the deaf-mute Hendrick 
\vercamp, whose circular Winter Scene in the National Gallery makes one of the 
iliest of Christmas cards. 

R. H. WILENSKI 


POSTER DESIGN COMPETITION 

The Shropshire and West Midland Agricultural Society is holding an open 
competition for a design to be adapted for posters, of varying sizes, to advertise its 
innual show which will be held in May. The design submitted should be in colour 
suitable for reproduction by the hand-drawn lithographic process in not more than 
three prints. A prize of twenty-five guineas will be given for the winning design and 
there will be three consolation prizes of three guineas each. Full particulars and an 
entry form may be obtained from the Secretary, Shropshire and West Midland 
\gricultural Society, 9, Talbot Chambers, Shrewsbury, Shropshire. The last day for 
receiving entries will be 16th February, 1953. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RESTORED FUNDAMENTALS 


From L. E. C., HUGHES, B.Sc., Ph.D., A.M.LE.E., 15, AVENUE HOUSE, ALLIT 
WOOD, N.W.S 

In the middle of the report, on page 68 of the last issue of the Journ 
Richardson's paper on The Science of Musical Instruments, neither the Le: 
Mr. Knight was perfectly correct in the explanation of how the ear ap 
supplies a modicum of fundamental in a complex tone when the fundan 
not physically present (as in the wood-wind instruments), because a physical . 
tion was not sought. 

The mechanical parts of the middle-ear are not perfectly linear in the 
mission of vibrations; consequently they introduce sum-and-difference 
addition to those primarily applied to the outer-ear. Accordingly, if the appli 
contains any adjacent harmonics, the middle-ear generates the correct fund 
in any event, and applies it to the real sense organ, the inner-ear. 

The point at issue can easily be verified by repeating the experiments 
Harvey Fletcher with both closed and open diapason pipes of the same pit 
‘‘footage’’. The actual length of the latter is double the length of the former, ar 
produce complex tones with all harmonics present; the former produce ton 
only odd harmonics. If in the tone of the former the fundamental is remov: 
electrical reproducing system by a filter, the minimum difference tone has a fri 
double that of the removed fundamental and the pitch must rise one octav: 
does not happen in the open diapason pipe, which provides the most promin 
characteristic tones in English church organs. 

This is also the explanation of Mr. Mayer’s “‘quint’’, which is also a charact: 
of the Baroque organ and will be sufficiently included in the organ of the R 
Festival Hall, so that early organ works can be played with speed and clarity 

The pre-war Midgley organ did compete with the Compton and both used el: 
static runners to generate the frequencies which are synthesized into musical com; 
tones ; only one Midgley model was constructed, while there are hundreds of Co: 
Electrones about. The problem of producing adequate sound-power from elk 
musical instruments is purely economic, not technical. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


WINDSOR CASTLE. By Sir Owen Morshead. Phaidon Press, 1951. 30s 


For the Festival of Britain, the Phaidon Press and the King’s Librarian produ 
last year a book which will long remain the standard work for the general 
concerning the most ancient and venerable of our Royal residencies. 

Sir Owen Morshead has drawn most happily upon his great knowledge and 
of Windsor to produce an introduction and notes of the utmost clarity and 
and these have been grafted to a series of admirable plates which combine exce! 
photography with a pleasant feeling for atmosphere and appropriate detail. 

In his Foreword, Sir Owen pays tribute rightly to his great predecessor in th: 
of Windsor research, the late Sir William St. John Hope, whose two massive volun 
published in 1913 will always remain the last word on much of the architect 
history of the Castle. But this has not prevented Sir Owen himself from descril 
the gradual growth over nine centuries of this great mass of buildings with scholars! 
wit, and attention to architectural detail, and historical anecdote. 
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yunt of the Castle’s growth is particularly valuable for the light it throws 

ter developments in its evolution, for, as he shrewdly points out, St. John 

a strict archxologist, ‘“ lost interest after 1700 and patience after 

Sir Owen's on the whole sympathetic treatment of the large share which 

Wyatville had in adapting the Castle to its present form under King 

IV does something to dispel the unfavourable impression which much of 

e's work, both exterior and interior, must create on many sensitive visitors 

ders how many readers of the present volume will be surprised to discover 

incomparable sight of the Castle from the high ground of the Great Park 

| captured in plates I and XIII) owes its appearance almost entirely to Wyatville, 

ng the present formof the Round Tower which must be firmly impressed on the 
nd’s eve of every British subject. 

Sir Owen is, however, equally informative and fascinating when dealing with the 

yw of the Windsor fortifications by the Conqueror in his all-round defence of 
don, or the gradual evolution of that last flower of English Gothic architecture, 
George’s Chapel, the latter being illustrated by some of the most beautiful plates 
the D« 0k. 

So much information is indeed compressed into this introduction that it seems 
infortunate that the publishers have not thought it fit to provide a ground plan of the 
Castle even as it is to-day. Architectural detail, particularly covering so long a period, 
ind even when described as clearly as it is here, is impossible to follow without some 

rm of diagram, and a plan, preferably shaded in order to show Windsor’s gradual 

lution from a medieval fortress to a mcdern royal palace, is the only serious 
lacuna in the book. The absence of an index and the tiresome placing of footnotes 
it the end of the text (a feature far too common in modern book production) are also 
points which could have been improved upon, particularly in view of the care which 
Sir Owen has taken to reveal the sources of his information. 

Reference to the astonishing collection of works of art housed at Windsor has been 
ilmost entirely omitted from the present study which is of necessity mainly architec- 
tural in its approach; but readers with a knowledge of the interior of the Castle 
will appreciate particularly plates 44 to 49, which give some idea of the wealth 
f French eighteenth century furniture to be found in the State apartments; to be 
regretted perhaps is the absence of a plate showing the great assembly of paintings 

Canaletto, the purchase of which is such a feature of the period covering the 
residence in the Castle of King George III, a figure for whom Sir Owen obviously 
has a special sympathy. Further, in the centenary year of the Great Exhibition and 
na period when the Victorian style of decoration has been partially restored to 
favour, a plate might have been appropriate revealing the interior of the Albert 
Memorial Chapel which, according to the 1902 edition of Baedeker’s Handbook to 
London “‘must be numbered amongst the finest works of its kind in the world” 


ROBERT CECII 


RAPHIS ANNUAL, 1952-53. Edited by Walter Herdeg and Charles Resner. Zurich, 
Amstutz & Herdeg, Graphis Press, 1952. 63s 


Nobody having any acquaintance with Graphis could have heard unmoved that 
this autumn would see the publication of the first Graphis Annual. So much ready- 
made interest must have been worth a good deal to the publishers of what cannot be 
and is not) a cheap book. 

Does it live up to expectations? On the whole, extremely well. Its agreeable 
but not particularly outstanding dust jacket (on paper which tears if you touch it) 
surrounds a more serviceable but dullish binding, which in turn surrounds an inter- 
national exhibition that positively sparkles and hums. There are 753 illustrations 
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in the book, of which 34 are in colour, and of not more than a dozen car 
that they do not deserve inclusion. An encouraging sight. 

What does Graphis Annual set out to do? To show everything that 
shown, as a sort of Autumn Honours List for a score or more of countri: 
since the Editors expressly exclude material which has already appeared 
and anybody acquainted with any one source of supply could certain! 
this, and not that?” The Editors of Graphis Annual intend it, they say, as 
reference book for designers, advertisers, advertising agents and print 
if, by that, they mean a sort of magnificent crib, well, why not? All art de: 
all other art consciously or unconsciously all the time, and the man w! 
the need with something really worth following does a great service 

The Editors take a broad view of their subject, including not only suc! 
matters as posters and press advertisements, but such less obvious ones as ( 
cards, letterheads, menus, calendars, packs, book jackets, and record co 
in this they are right, though the very fact that so much ground is covere 
that the coverage will be thin in places. The layout of the pages and the arra: 
of the three-language text and references are admirably clear, the reproduc 
both good and large—and if it could be complained that the sectional intr 
have little to say and say it clumsily, it could be argued in return that in 
book the occasional pages of text are not meant for reading. 

Now, here is an interesting thing of all these 753 illustrations, w! 
between them more sheer excitement, drama, verve, vitality, fascination 
than any source other than advertising could hope to supply, mot one solita 
of the kind popularly misdescribed as “‘selling’’. Not one. Is that an accid 
you are in any doubt on the matter, just close your eyes and conjure up for 


the alternative—an Annual composed of nothing but ‘“‘hard-sellers’’, with 


dullness, noisiness and poverty of ideas for which that term is an excus¢ 
will see the difficulty at once . . . . It just would not sell. 
No, obviously Walter Herdeg and Charles Rosner (who I hope are now 


work on Volume 2) could not really afford to be representative of advertising t 
They have shown us the minority—and the moral thereof is plain. 


FROM THE FOURNAL OF 1852 


VOLUME I. 17th December, 1852 


From the introduction, under ihe heading Subjects for Premiums, to the second 
of the annual Premium List, which was devoted to machinery 


It has been said, in certain quarters, that a Society established for the enc: 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, was stepping out of its appoint 
in introducing machinery among its objects. The remark is more specious 
forcible. There are unquestionably many very useful corporations dealing 
special subjects, with whom it is neither desirable nor advisable to enter int 
petition. But, on the other hand, mechanical inventions have always, and still cont 
to occupy a large share of the attention of our members, who are drawn from 
class, and are not confined to any particular clique, profession, or business 
composite character of the Society forms one of its highest recommendations 
more minutely the sciences and industrial pursuits are divided, the more deper 
are they the one upon the other. The study of any branch to the neglect of 
rest is, therefore, not calculated to promote the advancement even of that brar 
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LIBRARY ADDITIONS 


PIONS 

x. Goldsmiths’ Company. Catalogue of corporation plate of England 
Wales exhibited at Goldsmiths’ Hall [and Illustrations to the catalogue . 
dsmiths’ company}, 1952. 

Les arts du bois, des tissus et du 


] 
ad ia 


CENTRALE DES ARTS DECORATIFS. 
réproduction des principaux objets dart exposés en 1882 
Paris, A. Quantin, 


pier 
xposition de I’Union centrale des arts décoratits 


3 
EFERENCE WORKS 
E., and WEST, MICHAEL, compile rs. An explaining and pronouncing 


OD, W. 
Longmans, Green, 1952. 


dictionary of scientific and technical words 


, NEW UNIVERSAL HISTORY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, showing their origin, 
practice, and exhibiting the invention, structure, 


progress, theory, use and 
most considerable instruments, engines and 


improvement, and uses of the 
machines . . . . Printed for J. Coote, 1759. 
Willing 


VILLING’S PRESS GUIDE 1952, seventy-eighth annual issue 


press service ltd., 1952. 


IBRARIES, MUSEUMS AND SOCIETIES 

ART ET STYLE 22), le musée de Bale, de Holbein a Picasso; préface par 
Georg Schmidt ... . Paris, Art et Style, 1952. 
{INISTRY OF EDUCATION. Report of the Committee of enquiry into the 


Institute. (Chairman, Lord Tweedsmuir]. H.M.S.O., 1952. 


Imperial 


ICGATION 
SEAFARERS’ EDUCATION SERVICH AND COLLEGE OF 
for the year ended 31st December, 1951. Seafarers’ education service, 


THE SEA. [Annual report] 
1951 


IENCI 
OW, ARCHIBALD, and CLOW, NAN 
contribution to social technology. Batchworth press, 1952 


LoutsEk. The chemical revolution, 


COUDERC, PAUL. The expansion of the universe; translated by J. B. Sidgwick. 


Faber and Faber, 1952. 
GOLDSCHMIDT, RICHARD BENEDICT. Understanding heredity: an introduction 
to genetics. Chapman & Hall, 1952. 
HILBERT, DAVID and COHN-VOSSEN, S. Geometry and the imagination 
translated by P. Nemenyi. New York, Chelsea publishing company, 1952. 
LLOWARCH, WILFRED. Practical physics. Longmans, Green, 1952. 
MURRAY, HUMPHREY DESMOND, editor. Colour in theory and practice. New ed., 
revised, enlarged, and re-written Chapman & Hall, 1952. 
PEREZ, N. PENSABENE. Centrifugal pump dynamics 
GEORGE .... A guide to the history of science: a first guide for 


November, 1951. 


SARTON, 
the study of history of science with introductory essays on science and tradition. 
Waltham, Mass., Chronica botanica company, 1952. 


SMITHELLS, COLIN, J. Tungsten: a treatise on its metallurgy, properties and 


applications. 3rd ed. Chapman ©& Hall, 1952. 


WOLF, ABRAHAM. A history of science, technology and philosophy in the 


eighteenth century. 2nd ed., revised by D. McKie. Allen G& Unwin, 1952. 
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AGRICULTURE 

DUMFRIES, County Council. Interim report on composting, centralis: 
and disposal of sewage sludge ; by J. C. Wylie. Dumfries, Robert Din: 
ltd., [1950]. 

ORDISH, GEORGE. Untaken harvest: man’s loss of crops from pest 
disease . . . . Constable & co. Itd., 1952. 

YOUNG, ARTHUR, editor. Annals of agriculture and other useful 
Vol. 1—{vol. x.| Printed by H. Goldney, 1784-1788. 


ENGINEERING TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
ACIERS inoxydables, aciers réfractaires. [Paris ?—, 1951 ?| (Presented by M.| 
AMES, ROLLASON WEDDELL, and HARRIS, JACK BERNARD. Worked ex 

illuminating engineering. Macdonald & co. (publishers) Itd., 1952 
MATERIALS handling in industry. British electrical development associati 
PORTEVIN, ALBERT . . . . Répertoire par ordre chronologique des tra 

M. le Professeur Portevin. ——, JRSID, Juin 1951. (Presented by M. | 


RUDORFF, D. W. Modern marine engineering. Temple press limited, 19s 


ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 
PEVSNER, NIKOLAUS [BERNHARD LEON]. London, except the cities of | 
and Westminster. Harmondsworth, Penguin books, 1952. 
PEVSNER, NIKOLAUS [BERNHARD LEON]. North Devon. Harmondszort/ 
hooks, 1952. 
RASMUSSEN, STEEN EILER. Towns and buildings described in drawir 
words . . . . Liverpool, Liverpool U.P., 1951. 


CRAFTS AND LIGHT MANUFACTURES 

BEMROSE, GEOFFREY. Nineteenth century English pottery and 
Faber and Faber, 1952. 

CUSS, THEODORE PATRICK CAMERER. The story of watches. Macgibbo 
1952. 

HARDING, KEITH. Lace-furnishing manufacture. Macmillan, 1952. 
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